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Tr is ſurprizing that an Art fo uſeful took ſo 
| | little Care, as to tranſmit no certain Account 


of its Origin. Indeed Numbers of Volumes have 

deen publiſhed by the Learned concerning the Art of 

| Printing; but the whole Scope of its Hiſtory ap- 
pears to be full of Contradictions, Conjectures, and 


| endleſs Diſputes, in Favour of three Cities, who alike 
| claim the Place of Priority for the Invention. 
| Thoſe whoſe Curioſity may incite them to ex- 


© |, amine this Fact, will find ſufficient to prove what 


s here advanced in the Writings of 7 ritbemius, 


| Malinkrot, Boxhorn, Junius, Orlandi Naude de la 


| Caille, Chevelier, Mattaire, Palmer, and the Au- 
| thor of the Hiſtoire de POrigine de Imprimerie 
| printed at the Hague in 1740, (three hundred Years 


| Moſtof theſe Authors have been contending and 
| Ciſputing whether Fobn Fauſt at Mentz, Jobn Gut- 

tenburgh Or Jobn Montelin at Straſburg, or Lawrence 
8 2 John 


= John Caſter at Harlem, where the firſt Inventors and | 
Promulgators of the Art of Printing. They hay || 
all been endeavouring to clear up this Point, buy | 
ſo oppoſite to each other, that they ſcarcely ag 
in any one Fact, except in declaring that Impref. 
ſion on Vellum, Paper, Sc. was at firſt performed 


by cutting Letters on Wood, and with theſe Mar 
rials produced a reverſed Imprefion. The Art of 


Cutting or Engraving on Wood being acknon. 


ledged by all to be the firſt means uſed © in fir 
out what has ſince been called Typography. My 


Intention is to examine what this Art was then, and 


how far of uſe, down to our Times; that the Cy- 
rious and the Publick may be informed what haz 


been done, and ftill may be — * Impreſſion | 


8 from Wood Blocks. 


The Reaſons for this Enquiry, proceed from | 


9 ſome Hints mentioned in the Gentlaman's Maga- 


Zine for the Month of January 1752, and an Ad- | 
vertiſement ſome time after in the London Evn- | 
 ing-Poſt, concerning an Undertaking to print Paper | 


18 Hangings, by the Reſtorer of Printing in Chiard 


Oſcuro. My Curioſity hurried me to Alderman | 
| bury to ſee what this Performance was, and found | 


that the Author was the ſame Man who had oblig- 


ed a particular Friend of mine with various In- | 
” 2 of his Works which he had performed] 
at Venice. This Gentleman was in 140 in the! 


Fear 1739, and then propoſed that Mr. Fackſa 


' ſhould come to England with him at 2 time, 


but was prevented by undertaking a Work in Ch- 


aro Oſcuro, ſince executed, which ſhall be mentioned | 
hereatter. I have ſince taken occaſion to fee thi | : 
Man, who reſides at Batterſea, and has erected 2 | 


* | 
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Manufactury there; he ſeems determined to carry 
huis Diſcoveries to a greater Height than any thing | 
he has hitherto publiſhed, which he hopes to ac- 

compliſn by the Month of October in this Year. 


In diſcourſing with him, and the Peruſal of a 
ſmall Manuſcript Account of the Origin of Print- 


ing in Europe, wrote by himſelf for his own Uſe, 
I have diſcovered and received more Satisfaction 


ing the original Facts of Printing, than 


can be found in reading all the confuſed Hiſtories 
| hitherto printed on this Subject. As his Time 
and Studies are employed in perfecting what he 


conceives will pleaſe the Publick, as a Friend to 


Art I have taken his Manuſcript, and examined 
what was proper for the Satisfaction of Numbers as 


curious as my ſelf; who undoubtedly will be pleaſ- 


cd to find a brief Account of the Art of Printing 
in general proved by Facts. . 
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ENQUIRY. 


Into the On 10x of 


| Prining in Europe. 


UR Countryman Mr Palmer in his 
General Hiſtory of Printing publiſn- 
ed in 1733, and the Author of 
Hilaire de I Imprimerie printed at the 
| Hague in 1740, are the laſt hiſto- 
on * rical Works on Printing. It is from 
theſe two Authors that Mr. Fack/on took occaſion 
to write his Remarks in 1744, the Year before he 
came from Venice. He takes notice at firſt of the 
Inſinuations ſome Authors uſed, to prevent the Art 
of Cutting on Wood having any Concerns in the 
| | Diſcoveries to accompliſh Typography, who will | 
5 hardly 


DS 55 
hardly admit that it ſhould be called Printing, in! 
compariſon with what was after produced with fufile | 
Types „ but not being able to ſuſtain this Argu- 
ment, they agree to bring the Arts of Printing and 
Cutting on Wood to be practiſed in China and Japan 
400 Years before it appeared in Europe. This in 
Fact is paying a Compliment to Cutting on Wood, 12 
the firſt and only Means continued down to this 
Day amongſt the Chineſe for Printing, and is con- 
firmed by all Writers and Travellers that have been 
amongſt them. But this is no Proof that the firſt 
European Inventors of Printing took the Hint from 

the Chineſe, or that the Conjecture concerning ſome 
Muſcovite Merchants bringing Hand Bills from | 
Ala, could be of any uſe to print European Al- | 

—ocias  ---- . 


The Inventors of the Art of Printing had Mo- 
numents extant amongſt them, much more for ther | 
| Purpoſe to improve their Diſcoveries, than what | 
they poſſibly could borrow from the Chineſe, admit- | 
ting, the Muſcovite Conjecture was Fact; becauſe | | 
the Indian Hieroglyphics, the Eaſtern way of Wr- | 


ting could by no means be uſed in European Manu- | 


| ſcripts, or in any method of Printing to imitate | 
them. Thoſe Facts will oblige us to conclude | 
with Palmer, that Fohn Fauſt and Peter Schorf- | 
fer, Inhabitants of the City of Mentz in Germany, | 


were the firſt Inventors of Printing on Vellum, 


Paper, Sc. in Europe; that is Jobn Fauſt at firſt 


was an Engraver or Cutter on Wood, and Per. 


Schoeffer a Silver-ſmith 3; who by his Experience | | 
in founding Metals, opened the way to his Diſco- | 


very of uſing Metal Types to print w | 


RENE” 


DB 
The Diſputes of Authors cannot invalidate thoſe 
Facts, by attributing the Invention to other Eu- 
ropeans, nor is it of any Conſequence whether Fobn 


Guttenburgh, John Mentel, or Lawrence John Cofter, 
almoſt all of the ſame Nation, were theinventors. 
It is ſufficient here to ſhew, that it is falſe that any 
of theſe Men could make uſe of any Inſtruction or 


Hints communicated from China. If it is required 


' that ſome Reaſon ought to be aſſigned for attri- 
buting the Invention intirely to Fauſt and Schoeffer, 
_ preferable to all others; this may be found in peru- 


fing the Works of Malinkrot, Naude, and Palmer, 


which cannot be diſtended in this ſmall Treatiſe. 


Mr. Fackſon takes notice from + Mr. Palmer, that 
ſome of the firſt Eſſays were ſo accurately cut on 
WWocd, that it was difficult to diſcover from the 
4 Impreſſion, ſo as to diſtinguiſh the Letters from 
thoſe printed with Metal Types. This contradicts 
what that Author ſays in the ſecond Chapter of 
his Hiftory, where he inſinuates what poor Talents 


were requiſite to cut on Wood, with an Intent to 


| depreciate an Art he never had examined: indeed 
be might be induced to write with Contempt on this 
Occaſion, from the low uſe made of that Art in 

' modern printing Houſes ; but he ſhould have con- 


ſidered, that however deſpicable it appears now in 


= Eyes of Numbers, it at firſt gave Birth to his 
. ² 

2 Before we proceed it is neceſſary to acquaint the 
Publick, how impoſſible it was for Fauſt or Schoeffer 

to have any regard to the Method of Printing in 
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I Hin. of Printing, Chap. 6. Pag. 55. Deſcript. Spec. Hum 
balutis, by Fav, i ney Tee, 


14 
China before their Times; this is done to undeceive 
thoſe who will tell us of ſuch Wonders performed by 
thoſe People, and who have carried it ſo far as to per-. 
ſuade themſelves, that no Art, Science or Many- 
facture was known in Europe, to be compared with 
what was produced by the Chineſe, long before we 
had any Knowledge or Communication with them. 
In anſwer to this, Hiſtory and Facts continued 
down to this day, inform and demonſtrate, that 
the polite Arts were in the higheſt Perfection during 
the Reigns of Philip and Alexander Kings of M. 


cedon; and if we may give credit to Antiquaris | 
and curious Obſervers, there has been nothing done 


in Sculpture or with Incavo or Relievo (ines the || 
celebrated Artiſts who flouriſhed in their Reigns) | 
to be compared with their excellent Works. Theſe 


Facts cannot be diſputed ; and Egypt, Greece and 
Rome will prove to this Day, that thoſe Arts were | 
practiſed in thoſe Empires long before 1 on 


aſſigned the Situation in what _ of Alia China 
and Japan were Fed. 


Inferigtions caſt in Braſs, and Medals, are are much 


more proper Materials for the curious "Fau or 
Scboeffer to examine, than a Hand Bill from China, 
the former had ſtood the Brunt of Ages. Beſides 

it is much doubted by the Curious, whether the an- 


cient Greeks and Romans were ignorant of the Art I 
of Printing, becauſe all reverſed Impreſſions may | 
very properly. be called Printing. It is evident 


that Medals are of this ſort of Impreſſion 3 and 
though we have no Proofs of the ancient Greeks 


and Romans printing to imitate Manuſcripts, yet A 


we have Reaſon to believe, that Reaſons of 
State, and the Intereſt of Numbers employed to 


tranſcribe 


[13] 

tranſeride and write what was neceſſary, was the 
real Cauſe to prevent any Attempts to print in the 
Method fince diſcovered. ®* It is ridiculous to 
think they wanted Art to perform this; for a mo- 
dern Author ſeems to advance, that Fauft had three 
parts of his inventing fuſile Types done to his 
Hand about two thouſand Years before he was 
I fhall conclude this Remark with an Ob- 
' ſervation from Mr. Fackſon, who for his In- 
ſtruction was obliged to peruſe moſt Writers on 


= Printing; wherein he demonſtrates that Fauſt and 


 Schoeffer muſt infallibly have taken their Ideas for 
* from Medals alone; and i is as follows. 5 


5 itt. The Punches and Cm, or Ma- 
trix, found out by Schoeffer, are cut in the 


ſame Manner for Types as thoſe e for Medals, © 
but of a ſmaller Body. 


2d. The Face of his Types caſt fs the Matrix, 
which prints the Paper, are very little de 
than thoſe Letters raiſed round the Surface 5 
of 9 Medals. 


30 „ his laſt c 
poſition of Ink on the Surface of the Letters 
of a Medal, to "ome a reverſed . 


of ach. There was no Difficulty for them to caſt 

© their Types of a proportionate Height, to — 

1 under cheir Platten or Spring of their 
reſs. 8 


This 


| * Hiſtoire de Þ Imprimerie: 


5 
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This Obſervation may be proved by any Gen- | 


tleman who is diſpoſed to make a Tryal with 
a little printing Ink ; and may ſerve to refute and 


convince thoſe who will not allow the Art of | 
to be invented in Europe, as it was firſt 


Printing 
found out at Mentz in Germany. 


| Wee ſhall now proceed to ſhew the Uſe of E- | 
graving or Cutting on Wood. For the firſt print- 
ed Books in European Languages, Mr. Palmer has | 
taken much care to give a Deſcription of them in 
the Sixth Chapter of his Hiſtory, and allows them 
to be Five in Number; but the Fourth, intitled | 
Fͤgpeculum Humanæ Salvationis, is the moſt beautiful | 
aud perfect of them all. It contains Fifty-ſix Pages, 
and the Letters ſo well cut, that were it not for | 
ſome Differences in the Magnitude and Shape, one 
might be induced to think that the Book had been 
printed with Metal Types. This, with the other | 
Four, are ſuppoſed to be all printed before the | 
| Year 1450, and are in the noble Collection of the | 
Right Honourable the Earl of Pembroke. It is to 
be obſerved, that theſe Five Books took up Ten Yeas | 
to compleat the Cutting, Drawing, and Printing; | 
that this Undertaking was loaded with Difficulties | 


and Expences, which obliged them to think of 
| other means to execute Printing, and at laſt produced 


Typography. For the future I ſhall conſider Jobs 
Fauſt the original Inventor of Printing, as an En- | 
graver on Wood, and deſerves to be firſt, and it 
may be the only Maſter in that Way that ever was | 
in Europe. Whoever will give themſelves the trou- 

ble to examine what Attention and Induſtry was | 
required to cut Letters alone in that delicate man- 


ner as deſcribed, will make no Scruple, to own that 


= as awd 0 1 8 rg 


$1 : 
there never was heard of ſuch an Artiſt in that Way 
fince, nor any likelyhood in our Times of ſeeing 


$ ſuch another. I have ſeen ſome Chineſe printed 


| Paſſports in the Hands of a Captain of an Eaſt- 


| Hmdiaman; but the Characters of that Nation, with the 
Art uſed in cutting them, can no ways ſtand in com- 


| petition with the Deſcription of the Speculum ; and 
although I have not ſeen that Book, I hav e good 
| reaſon to believe Mr. Palmer's Partiality for Typo- 
graphy would never ſuffer him to give ſuch a 
| Deſcription of it, was it not a Fact. I have ſeen 
an Inſcription cut by Mr. Jactſon in Relievo, Letters 


| at the Bottom of one of his Prints in Chiaro Oſcuro; 


but he freely owned he was incapable to produce any 
thing as deſcribed to be done by Fauſt or Schoeffer. 


. This Man, who has ſeen one of the firſt printed 
Bibles done with the firſt Moguntine Types, may 


| be allowed to be a good Judge of Fauſt's Capa- | 
city as a Wood Cutter: it is very probable that 


| the Types in the firſt Bible, were much the ſame 
ni Shape and Body as what he cut on Wood in the 
| Speculum; and we may rely on his Opinion, that no 
Alrtiſt ſince Fauſt's time did ever attempt to cut 


Letters to that Perfection. In fine, if his Merit in 


| this one Branch of Printing is duly conſidered, he cer- 


tainly was one of the greateſt Genius that ever ap- 
peared on Earth; and if the Figures in the Specu- 
lum correſpond with the Excellence of the Cha- 


racter Part, it is no wonder that ſome have called 


it a Divine Revelation, to tranſmit Learning to 


„ Poſteriry. To conclude; he had a Genius and 


| Reſolution to encounter with the greateſt Diffi - 
culties, and ſo much Modeſty, that he has 
only left Mankind ſome Inſtances to inform them 
that his Art was not wrote with Pen and Ink. 
1 5 e 5 | | Before 


form the Reader, that I am not obliged to have 


any regard to the Harlem Story of Cofters being 


robbed by Fauſt, and carrying away by Night af | 
che Apparatus of a Printing-houſe. This, with his | 


being a Conjurer, and other ridiculous Narratiy 


which refute themſelves, will no ways juſtify, ad. | 
; whichis | 
propoſe to treat of in the Promulgation of 


mitting Caſter as an Engraver on Wood 


al I 
The next great Artifl that engraved and print 
ed with Wood Cuts, is the celebrated Alberto Durer. 


Authors have taken care to give a circumſtantial q 
Account of his Works and Perſon. He was bom | 
in 1471, a few Years after the Death of the i-] 


mortal Fauſt : and as it were deſigned by Provi- 


dence to cultivate and improve the Art of Cu- 
ing and — with Wood Cuts, ſo as to carry | 


it to the utmoſt Perfection it could arrive at, by 


Other Drawings different from what was pradtiſed | - 
by the original Inventor; I ſhall here take theLi- | 
berty to tranſcribe what Mr. Palmer has ſaid of 


* 


Before I leave the City of Nuremberg 1 cannot 1 


e hut take notice, that it is alſo famous for be- 


ing the native Place and conſtant Reſidence af 
„ the great Painter, Engraver, Mathematician and * 
« Printer, Alberto Durer T. Mark Antonio, Raphatts || 


I + This was the only Retaliation Mark Antonio could acknow- | 


ledge after the Injury he did Alberto by copying his Works 


on Pewter, which was originally cut on Wood; nay more, 
the {ralian counterfeited his Mark AD, as is ſet forth ute 
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„ Engraver, gives him this Character ſpeaking, 
« of his Skill in Engraving, and of his other 
« excellent Talents: That if fo excellent, ſo exact, 
t& and ſo univerſal a Genius, had been cultivated 


2 in Tuſcany, inſtead of Germany, and had formed 


« his Study according to the excellent Pieces 
« which he might have ſeen at Rome, as the reſt 


A of our celebrated Painters have done, he would 


&« have proved the beſt in that ref; pect that /tely. 


ever produced, as he really was the greateſt 
4 and moſt accompliſhed Genius that Germany could 
SET CC 


This great Man was born Anno 1471. His 


* Father obſerving the early Marks of his Genius 
| * to all the Liberal Sciences, ſpared no Coſt to 
| *© have it improved by all poſſible means (Travel- 
| *© ling excepted) and by the beſt Maſters in Ger- 
„ many. But tho' his other Talents have been 
| *© highly celebrated by the Learned, yet I never 
© met with any who took Notice of his being a 
Printer, (no not even his Countryman and Fel- 
low. Citizen, Author of a Piece on the Subject 
of Printing, Sc. in Nuremberg) tho' ſeveral of 
bis Works are preſerved in divers Libraries, both 
public and private. I have ſeen ſome of them 
„ very beautiful; nor do I doubt but that his 
| © Genius for Painting and Engraving, led him ta 
Atte other two Branches of Cutting on Wood, 


and Printing, that he might be able to per- 


| *© form the whole Work himſelf, without the 
danger of having any part of it ſpoiled by 


i « unſkilful 


End of the Hiſtory of the Apocalypſe : A baſe Practice, too 
bon n, and continued down to this Day, to the Pre- 
Judice and Loſs of many brave induſtrious Men. 


« unſkilful Hands. His Improvement in the Art 
&* of Engraving or Cutting on Wood, was by him 
c carried to its utmoſt Perfection, as all Perſons, 

who have ſeen his Works, muſt acknowledge. 
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The Part of Shadowing, which is called Crof 
* Hatching, and which has been “ loft for many 
« Years, and conducted, (if not wholly invented) 
* by him, with ſuch extraordinary Beauty and 
«© Truth, joined to the uncommon Luftre of his 
Ink, has ſurpaſſed all Wood Cutters ever fince, 


His Reaſons tor preferring this Method of Cut- | 7 


« ing on Wood to that of Copper Plates were; 
« Firſt, the Rolling Prefs, which is wholly uſed | 
in the latter, was not then ſo perfect as fince: 

* Secondly, his moſt conſiderable Works (of which | 
„ he was the Author, for he ſcarce printed any | 
& other) being chiefly Geometry, Perſpective, For-. 


* tification, and Architecture, as well as Hiſtory, | 


Wooden Cuts were much more eligible on ſe- | 
I veral Accounts, eſpecially when cut by ſo maſter- | 


e Hand as his. 


His uſual Mark was the initial Letters of his | 
« Name AD. joined together; but his moſt | 


* effectual way to prevent Counterfeits was, by | 


« giving his Works a Degree of Beauty never | 


© « yet attained to. With reſpect to Printing, I have | 


already hinted, that he ſeldom meddled with any 8 


2 n is no wonder Mr. Palmer was of this Opinion, forit | 

zs certain the Croſs Hatching Shadowing in 4/berto's mannef |} 
was never much uſed in Ezg/and ſince Printing came into 

the Nation, and no fign of its being done at all when iy | 


Hiſtory was wrote: But that it was loſt, Mr Fack/on's Mann- 
ſcript, as well as his Works, will prove the contrary. 


| 

ö 
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e hive met with none done before the Year 1 500, 
| & tho* he probably entered into that Province 


tc before that Time. I ſhall not trouble the Reader 
« with a Liſt of them, but content myſelf with 
« a few of the moſt conſiderable which I have 
« ſeen : they are eſteemed by the Learned Maſter- 


E pieces of the Kind, and preſerved as Monuments 
Hof the Author's Merit z being as follow. - 


« 1ſt. The Hiſtory of the Apocal ypſe, conſiſt- - 


* ing of a fine Set of e on that Subject, 
« all cut on Wood with his own Hand, and * 
8 the utmoſt Beauty and Truth. 


« 24, The Hiſtory of the four Golpels, done 


“ after the ſame Manner, and with the ſame Beau 
e ty; both theſe Sets are printed with the Type 
* Prefs, with Explanations and hiſtorical Accounts 
of the Deſigns placed either under them, or on 
© che other Side, or on a diſtinct Leaf, and = 
> doth in Folio. e : 


= PR His Book of Proportions, which he did 
© not live to finiſh, but was printed by his Widow 
after his Death, is likewiſe eſteemed another 
_ « Maſter-piece of that Kind. I ſhall only add, 
_ © that the ſingular Beauty of his Ink, the Excel- : 
_ & lency of his Preſs Work, in a Word, the ex- 
* aftneſs of his Performances, do juſtly rank him 
4 amongſt the greateſt Geniuſes of that Age. I 
* hope the Reader will excuſe this Digreſſion in 
__ © Favour of a Perſon, to whom the World owes 
© the great Improvements made in the Art of 
cutting upon Wood, which has been fo ſervice- 


B 2 5 * i 


[ 20} 
< able to Printers, in the ornamental Part of their 
c& Work.” * x | 


Thus far Mr. Palmer has been pleased to 


give us an Account of this! great Man, and | 
might ſerve to remove the Prejudice the Public 


in general entertains of an Art, whoſe Beauties 
are ſaid to be loſt, or that nothing good is to 
be expected for the future from Cutting on Wood. 
To undeceive thoſe who may be of this Opinion, 
1 ſhall take notice from Mr. Fackſon's Account of 


a large Plan of Venice, done by Alberto cut on | 


Wood, and is in the Poſſeſſion of the Count Taſſis, 
who called this Man to examine the Blocks that 
had remained two hundred Years in that Family, 

in order to have them reprinted. He ſays, they 


were Eight in Number; and each Block was at 


leaſt three Foot Exgliſu Meaſure in the Square, 


: very much — and decayed, which made 
it dangerous to attempt to print them; beſides, | 
there were neither Preſſes nor Paper to be found | 


in the Venetian State at that Time, large 


enough to execute ſuch an Undertaking. Some * 
Blocks of the triumphal Carr done by Alberto was 


alſo in the ſame Gentleman's Poſſeſfon, and may 


ſhew theEſteem paid to his Works down to our Times. 
| He undoubtedly muſt have had a large School, | 


and many to ſtudy under him for; it is impoſſible 


| to conceive that one Man could deſign, paint, 


 eagrave on Wood and Copper, and print the vaſt 
Yorks attributed to him; becauſe the Plan of 


Venice alone mult have employed ſome Years to | 
eur it belore it could be well printed. We have | 
ub Account tranſmitted of the Names of other | 


Artiſts, that engraved on Wood for the Type Preſs 
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In Germany, immediately after 'the Death of Alberto 
Durer; but it is probable that his Scholars travel- 
ed into [taly, and found Encouragement in all the 
Cities, who had received the Art of Printing. 
Venice above all has produced the moſt accurate 
Works that ever was cut on Wood; and we find 
the great Titiano, Salviati, Campangniola, and other 
Venetian Painters, drawing on the Blocks to be cut 
by unknown Artiſts in thoſe Times. Their Works 


_ are diflended in Foſalinvs Anatomy, drawn by Tities 
in Matbiolis Herbal, Vitruvius's Architecture by 


Daniel Barbaro, the Architecture of Andrea Palladis, 


( fince copyed on Capper under the Direction 
of our Countryman Iſaac Ware) ſeveral Land- 


ſctips in a pictureſque Manner from Titieno, ſup- 


poſed to be cut by Andrea Vicentino a Painter; be- 


|  fides Numbers of ornamental Prints cut on Wood, — 
to be found from the Printing-houſes of Aldus, 


Minutius, the Giunti, Valgrizzi, Giolito, and others, 


all done before the Year 1550. Whatever Succels _ 


the Art of Engraving on Wood met with in Fenice, 
we muſt by no means paſs over in Silence th: 
| benevolent Attention of Rapbael Urbin ad Rome, and 


the Generoſity of Franciſco Mazuola (called Par- 


megiano) in drawing the Blocks cut by Hugo di Carpi, 


who was the orginal Inventor of Printing in Chiaro 
Oſcuro with two, three, or four Blocks. Neither muſt 
the Works of Micbarino di Siena, Andrea Audrians di 
Mantua, or the Architecture of Serlio printed at 


Bolognia, eſcape our Notice, as alſo the Heads of 


the Painters in Vaſſari's Lives, for they were 
all performed by the ſame Art, who diſplayed an 


1 Emulation all over /taly during the firſt fifty Years : 


of the Saxteenth Century. 


Ds oh 1 1 
Thoſe Facts are viſible to the Curious, and may 
de peruſed in the Collections of Prints by Gen. 
tlemen of Taſte, who have all acknowledged that 


tthere is a bold maſterly way of Drawing and Eu- 
graving which ſtrikes at once, without being at 
the trouble to examine all the minute Finiſhingy - 


 noifſieurs of our Age uſed to ſay, he ſaw nothing in 


done on Copper ſo much in Vogue amongſt the 
Moderns: whoever has ſeen the Anatomy of Yef. 
ſalius, or examined the Goſpel Pieces of Albertq 


Durer, muſt confeſs that they are moſt ſurprizing * 


Works. One of the greateſt + Princes and Con- 


Prints that could give him the Pleaſure he re- 
ceived from — at the Wood Prints, done 
in Chiaro Oſcuro by Hugo di Carpi. The Reaſon why 


tte Art of Cutting on Wood was at the higheſt Bp 


Perfection at theſe Times, and eſteemed every 


where, was, that the Performers of the Art had 


the greateſt Care to every thing which was to ter- 
minate the Performance. Fauſt, Alberto Durer, the 


Scholars of Titian, &c. were not only Cutters on 


| Wood, but likewiſe Maſters in Drawing, accurate, | 


| Obſervers of every thing relating to Print- l 


ing, which required a great deal of Specula - 


tion to examine all the Acceſſories requiſite to 5 


accompliſh their Works, before they went intg 

the Hands of the Public, Before I leave theſe 
great Artiſts, I ſhall obſerve from Mr. Fack/on, that 
the Italian Cutters on Wood in the beginning of 


the ſixteenth Century, have been imitated by none 
in any Nation fince that Time, except himſelf, | 


The Germans, Flenmings and Low Dutch Engravers | 


+ The late Regent of France Duke of Orleans, which 
occaſioned Monfieur /e Comte de Caylus to attempt the reſtoring 
of that Art in ſome Prints, done from the original Drawings 
out of the Regent's Cabinet, fince publiſhed by Mr, Crojzat, 
„ pics 4 x 
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on Wood, have more or leſs borrowed from Alberto 
Durer's Manner. The French have diſtinguiſhed then 
ſelves in refining the Flemiſb Manner with more 
correct Drawings; as they chiefly delighted in 
ſmall Works for the Preſs, eſpecially at Lyons, the 
Hiſtory of the Bible cut by Petit Bernard, is 


a moſt beautiful Work done on Wood, and tho? 
tit does not come up to the maſterly Venetian 


| ir muſt be allowed by all, that the French have | 


taken care to cultivate and tranſmit the Art the 
beſt of any other Nation down to our Times. 


Hitherto we find chat En ngraving and Cutting 


dn Wood was performed with the greateſt Accu- 
racy, and that the moſt celebrated Painters lent 


their Aſſiſtance to ſee it printed as they ſtand in 


dte choiceſt Collections, having flouriſhed and ar- 


| rived to its Summit in the firſt Century of Print- 
ing; it dwindled to almoſt nothing in Compa- 


Manner, yet it is a fine Performance; and 


riſon to what it was throughout the whole Seven- 
teenth Century, and had the ſame Deſtiny with Ty- 


pography its Companion. Mr, Palmer, in his Eighth 
Chapter, diſtends the Abuſes of the Art of Print. 
ing, and gives ſeveral melancholy Hiſtories of 
ng and counterfeiting Works, done at a great 
4 EX and moſt dreadtul Conſequences attend- 
ing the licentious Uſe of the Preſs. Engraving 
on Wood began early to be attacked in the Perſon 
of Alberto Durer, in the Conduct of Mark Antonio; 
and tho? we have no Accounts of the baſe Practice 
of copying the Works done by the firſt Maſters 
in the Venetian School, yet we cannot ſuppoſe _ 


they .were exempted from ſuch like Injuries which 


Alberto ſuffered. But our dunn man ſeems to 


5 4 5 have 
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have loft all Patience in his Remarks on what 


happened to him concerning copying and muty- 
lating his Works, whilſt he was ſtrenuouſly en- 


deavouring to reſtore the Juppoſed loſt Art whill 


he was in J. enice. 


The Reaſons of the Decay of the Art in Cut- 


ing on Wood, was the greateſt Improvements pro- 


duced by Engraving on Copper, and the clean, 


neat Impreſſion produced from the Rolling Prefs 


Authors chooſe this Method of Printing (tho more 
expenſive) to ornament and adorn their Works 
with theſe Sculptures, and Engraving on Wood 
was obliged to * to the Mode of the Times, 


and has ſcarcely been admitted to take place un- 
leſs it is for initial Letters; ſome Fregii and Final: 


are ſtill uſed : in fine, Engraving on Copper has 


_ envyed the little Remains of any thing done on 
Wood, ſo as to oblige thoſe whoſe Talents might 
Fo diſpoſed to perform Works in the ancient Man- 
ner, to lay intirely aſide all thoughts of it. Not. 
wichſtanding the Contempt thrown on the Art of 
Cutting on Wood, occaſioned by the Avarice of 


ſoꝛne, and the Ignorance of others, who attempt- 


| ed to perform an Art that required a Knowledge in : 
Drawing, and other Talents to perform it pro- 
perly; there has always been ſome few Artiſts in 


moſt Countries in Europe, that has had a great 


| Regard for what was — med by Wood Cutting [ 
— | Printing, ſo as to take care 
to tranſmit ſome Works down to this Day of its 


in the firſt Century o 
not being inticely loſt. 


It will be neceſſary to = the Curious, that | 
: what has been ſaid already of Cutting on Wood 
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and its Excellency, does only relate to that Branch 
of Printing which accompanie Typography as 
- diſplayed in Books and Prints, without inter- 
| fering with what is printed on Callicoes, Cottons, 
Cards, or Paper Hangings, emboſſing, or any 

bother Branch of Printing in another Way. Moſt 
of theſe different Branches may more or leſs be ſaid 
to take their Origin from the Chizeſe Invention, and 
great Improvements have been made in moſt Coun- 
tries in Europe, eſpecially in England, in the Callicoe 
Manufactories, and indeed in moſt other Branches 


of Printing where Manufacture is concerned. There 


are numbers of able Cutters on Wood employed in 
different Branches all over the Iſland of Britain, 


| whoſe Works may ſtand in Competition with any 


thing that ever came from China or Japan in their 


| way of Cutting; however excellent theſe Perform- 


ances are in their kind, they no ways relate to what 


is thought to be the loſt Art of Cutting on Wood, 1 
I becauſe the Impreſſion of thoſe Works is quite 
different from the European Invention by Fauſt, AI-. 


berto Durer, the Scholars of Titiano and Hugo di 


Tris in favour of this Art only which has been 


| fuppoſed to be loſt, I have undertaken this Inquiry, 
aud to place a Countryman of our own in a proper 


| Light, whoſe indefatigable Labours and Induſtry 
ma courſe of Thirty Years, has endeavoured to 


| reſtore it at leaſt to as great a Height as can be ſup- 
| 12 be in the Power of one Man to perform. 


fore I enter into a Deſcription of the Works of 


1 Me. ackſon, I ſhall give a brief Account of the = 
1 State of Cutting on Wood in England * the 
| Type Preſs befare hc went to France in 1725. be | 


i requires much more Time to execute with a | 
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che beginning of this Century a remarkable 


was given to all Cutters on Wood, by an 
of engraving on the ſame fort of Me 
Types are caſt with. The celebrated 
an able Engraver on Copper, is ſaid te 
who performed a Relievo Work to 
of Cutting on Wood. This could | 
much ſooner, and conſequently — the 
poſe of Bookſellers and Printers, who 
thoſe ſort of Works at a much chaper Rate thy 


could be expected from — 2 on Woe; 


racy any piece of Work of the ſame Meaſure wi 
thoſe carved on Metal. This Performance wa 
very much in Vogue, and continued down to thi 
Day, to ſerve for Initials, Fregii and Final; i 
zs called a clear Impreſſion, but often gray 1 
hazy, far from coming up to that clear black In þ 
Preſſion produced with cutting on the fide ofa | 
piece of Box-wood or Pear-tree, Much aut F 
the ſame Time there ſtarted another Method d 
Engraving on the end ways of Wood itſelf, whid 
was cut to the height of & Letters to accompuy 
them in the Preſs, and engraved in the fame M 
ner as the Metal performance; this Method wa 
alſo encouraged, and is the only way of Engraving 
don Wood at preſent uſed in Engliſb Princing hoc 
Theſe Performances are to be ſeen in 
News Papers, &c. and are the Remains of the # 
_ cient Manner of Cutting on Wood, and is tie 
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1 
Neben whoſe Genius led him to 


his Stu- 


Jackſon to go go over to the Continent, and ſee what 
ms uſed in the Pariſan Printing-houſes. At - > 
rival there he) found the French | 
Wood all working in the old Manner; no Metal 

Engravers, or any of the ſame Performance on the 
| end of the Wood, was ever uſed or countenanced 
by the _ or Bookſellers in that City. He 

dels us that he thought himſelf a tolerable good 
Hand when he came to Paris, but far inferior to 


* 


jan M. Pappillon ; an Account of their Works 
ſhall tranſcribe from the Manuſcript as he 
found them performing at that Time, and during 
his Reſidence in Paris till the Tear 1730. e 


12 — „ of Bats Me 
® mandy, and ſtudied under his Father in that 


City, whoſe Work ſhewed he was an excellent 


* Engraver on Wood, eſpecially in the Croſs Sha- 


* dowing parts, which might ſtand in Competi- 


* tion with the Works of Petit Bernard at Ly- 


* ons. His Son Vincent came to Paris, and was 1 


* employed chiefly in co after the Works 
* of the — Sa Clerc, and imita- 
" ted that Author fo accurately on Wood, that 
* nothing in thoſe later times has come up to 
the Beauty of his Art from the Preſs ; the 

* Imprefſion of this Author's Work was a clean = 
Black, and fo neat, that it approaches the near- 

* et to Alberto Durer's Manner in that Reſpect, 
* of any thing done ſince that has come under 


* my Inpeſtion, He is faid to be no great Pro- 


dies in the ancient Manner; which \ obliged Mr. | 


Performances of Monſieurs Vincent le Seur and 


©. - 
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* ficient in Drawing ; this might rather procale A 
from the extraordinary call for his Works W 
* which might prevent his applying to that Brandl ® of 


© of Science fo requiſite to his Improvement] * ſ 


but it is certain that any Deficiency of thil © of 
% Kind was repaired in his extraordinary Cal « If 
© to cut what Drawings were prepared by othenſ * af 


( for the Type Preſs. He was living in 1730, af ® d 


= * it, but being chiefly employed in working afta 


« was then able to ſee to perform very good Wat « b 
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5 J. M Papillon was bred is his Father, & þ 
FE .- Native of Paris, who had diſtinguiſhed, himſef * fa 
< with cutting fingle Lines, and very rarely dil 
< any thing in the Hatching way of Shadowing 
< like the Antients, or like his Contemporim 
the le Seurs. It cannot be ſaid he was 
L in that way, ſo as not to be able to perſom 


= the Prints of Mr. le Clerc, it was more ealy and} * I 
* expeditious, with ſingle Lines. He is like] © 
to be taken notice of for being the Inventa} * { 
* of a fine Marbled Paper uſed in the inſik]* 
* of the Covers for Hoods as alſo for 11 
curious flowered Paper for hanging Rooms | * © 
« His Son was much younger than Vincent le Sm] 

“ and extremely attentive to all the Improvement} * þ 
that the Art of Engraving on Wood could ar | * | 
rive at with Tratti or Lines. He drawed lu] | 
Work with the utmoſt Accuracy on the Wodlſ * | 

| © before he cut it, and was very correct in thi 2 
« reſpect ; the French Artiſts have always delight | 


F ed in ſmall Works in this 3 but tbr 0 


younger Poppillon has N chem all. 
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| .« n 1748 Mr. Pappillon 


STE 


= 4 Aa 5 
began his ſmall Pari 
u Almandck, wherein is placed Cuts (done on 
x Wood) - Phy each Month, with the Signs 
« of the Zodiack, in ſuch a Minute Stile, that he 
a ſeems to forget in that Work the Impoſſibility 
« of | printing it in a Preſs with any Clearneſs. 
If his Father neglected Croſs Hatching, the Son 
« affected to out-ſtrip the le Seurs in this diffi- 
« cult Performance, and even the ancient Venetians, 
« believing to have fixed a Nen plus ultra in our 


« Times to any future Attempts with Engraving 
Jon Wood. But alas! his Father and M. 
if © had examined Impreſſion and its Proceſs, and 


le Seur 
« {aw how careful the Ancients were to keep a pro- 


u per Diſtance between their Lines and hatched _ 


Works, ſo as to pfoduce a clean Impreſſion 
« which was to terminate their Studies in the 
© Preſs. Since I left Paris it is ſaid he publiſh- 


© ed a ſmall Prayer Book for the uſe of the Dau- 


© pbin, and is allowed by all to be the fineſt , 
performance that has hitherto appeared from 
« Engraving on Wood; I have not ſeen it, but 


« ſup 


poſe that Pappillon has printed the Cuts with 


* a Hand Roll himſelf, for if it was printed in a 


© Preſs with Types, it is impoſſible it ſhould 
* correſpond with the Deſcription ; becauſe I ſaw 


the Almanack in a horrid Condition before! 
© left Paris, the Signs of the Zodiack wore like a 


* Blotch, notwithſtanding the utmoſt Care and 


Diligence the Printer uſed to take up very 


* little Ink to keep them clean. I have choſen = 


to make mention of theſe two Frenchmen 
as the only Perſons in my time keeping up to 
* theStile of the ancientEngraving on Wood 


and as 


give ſome Account of their Merit.“ 
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vice during my Abode in Paris, I thought 
& juſtice to their good Nature it was — 


Let us now caſt an Eye at what our Cm 
tryman performed himſelf whilſt he enjoyed th 
_ Converſation of the two aforeſaid Artiſts du 
bis Reſidence in Paris. By his Works it 
| was employed by the Director of the Impringy 
Royal for ſome time, as Occaſion required hy | 
Performance; at other times he was employed ly | 
 Meſfieurs De la Pine, Columbat, Quillaut, Thibaul, 
Geuerin, and other celebrated Printers and Nocke. 
lers in that City. From a Collection of his Wo 
| done at Paris for the Prefs, (which he expoſes u 
the Examination of _ " 
them) it s he attempted Croſs Hatching in: 
very — Sv after ex Aden there, n ker k 
lation of his Brother Profeſſors, and diſplayed hy | 
Skill in a Head-piece or Fregii done for Mr. . 
mon, who was then Printer for the Archbiſhop ai 


Parliament of Paris. Since that he has ſhom 


e they favoured me with their Friendſhip and A 
pape uf f 


— 


require to fe 


the perfect Knowledge of that way of Cutting | 
which procured him the Acquaintance of the cl | 
| brated Monſ. le Comte de Caylus, a Gentleman wi | 
took a Delight to encourage any riſing Genius | 
and called him to cut Blocks for the Chiaro Oſan 

Prints publiſhed by Mr. Croaizat, r. 


Thus far with our Countryman we have p 
ved from Facts, that the Art of cutting on Wo 
nin the Croſs Hatching way was never loſt ſince d 
times of Alberto Durer the original Inventor, al 
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| Before I proceed 
| 6f Mr. Fackſon, I 
u the Beginning 


2 


2.2 


A 
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in Ac 
their Aſſiſtance. This made Giorgio Vaſari, in his 
Lies of the Painters, give ſuch Encomiums to the 
Merit of Hugo di Carpi, where he ſays all the Inven« 
ton of Printing could not come up to this Per- 
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from him carried on by the Scholars of Titans 


and other [talians, Germans, Low Dutch, Flemings, 
French, and others down to this Day. 5 8 


to deſcribe the other Works 
muſt inform the Publick, that 
of this Century, Numbers of 
curious Perſons of the firſt Quality at a great Ex- 
pence made Collections of Drawings and Sketches 
of the celebrated alan Painters, and other Artiſts, 


vo flouriſhed in the Sixteenth Century; Prints in 
Chiaro Oſcuro, done by Hugo di Carpi, were eſteemed 


as Drawings, being chiefly deſigned on the Blocks 
by Raphael and Parmegiano, who finding this Man 
capable to print Paper with four repeated Im- 
preſſions, ſo as to imitate what they had done 
ello, they encouraged the Undertaking with 


formance, ſince none before him had attempted 
to print a Picture. The Curious, in their Travels 


_ through 7aly, finding no Remains of this Art to 
fatisfy their Inquiries, concluded it was alſo loſt with 

the Croſs Shadowing part of Engraving on Wood, 

er intirely laid aſide. It is ſaid that the late Duke 

df Devonſbire expreſſed a Concern for this Art, which 
encouraged the late Mr. Xirꝶbal to attempt Print- 

ug in Chiaro Oſcuro, in the manner of the Suavius, 

| that is, with two Copper Plates, and ſometimes 


with a. third Impreſſion, in a Fumo or Mezzotinto 


manner like thoſe of the celebrated Smith, which 
was covered with a Tint Plate to give the Lights. 


This 


ee MOB 
This Method ſucceeded fo well, that a Work by 


Subſcription was finiſhed before the Year 1724. it 


appears ſo much ſofter, and more finiſhed than * 1 


what was done on Wood; but the Curious com- 
plained, that the ancient Manner of Hugo di Capi 


was not found in this Performance. About thig 
Time notice was ſent into [taly and France of Mr. 
Kirtbal's undertaking in England, which occaſioned 
Antonio Maria Zannetti, Sen. to have ſome ſmall 


Prints done by Venetian Engravers on Wood, whick | | 


he had drawn himſelf on the Blocks, and print 


ed them in his own Houſe much in the Manner 


as Cards are done; the Drawings for the moſt part 
are from Originals of Parmegiano, and the Work 
was intended to have been dedicated to the late 
Regent Duke of Orleans, who died before it waz | 
finiſhed. It is to be obſerved, this Venetian Au- 
thor pretended to prove that he was the only | 
Reſtorer of the loſt Art in our Times; but Expe- | 


5 rience ſince convinced him of his Miſtake when | 


be came to ſee the Works our Countryman (in | 
his own native City) had performed ſome Years | 


after, which ſhall be mentioned in its Place. 


When Mr. Fackſon came to Paris he found 
Vincent le Seur employed by Mr. Croizat for the | 
Collection ſince publiſhed, which contains ſeveral | 


Prints in Chiaro Oſcuro, done under the Direction oF 


of le Comte de Caylus, who had Etched with 
Aqua Fortis theFirſt, or Contour Plates, to direct the | 
_ Impreſſion of the Tints, which was to be printed | 

with Blocks or Planches of Wood,; but de Sr 


finding that this Mixture of Engraving or Exc» | 


ing on Copper, could ſcarcely eorreſpond with tie 
ng en Copper, nenen hn 
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| locks cot on Wood, that was to be pr a 


ter the Copper Plate 1 mpreſſion, or . one cer- 
tain Regiſter of Tints could enſue from the pre- 


ceeding Impreſſion, without ſuch Difficulties, that 
0 y one of them Prints can appear to be like 
another: theſe and other Obſtacles from the 


Conduct of Mr Croizat made le Seur very indif- 
ferent in the Proſecution of Art, in Chiaro Oſcuro, - 


CAE INE aſide in the Year 1726. 


The + Diredtor of the Imprimerie Roale, who . 
employed Mr. Jactſon at that Time, had heard 
of the Differences and Diſguſt of le Seur, which 


had happened between the Undertakers of the re- 
ſtoring Printing of Chiaro Oſcuro in Paris, and re- 
1 commending him to the Notice of Mr. de Caylus, 
| who was the principal Conductor of theſe — " 
Works. He was called to employ his Capacity in 
| executing ſome Blocks, from a Drawing of Fulio 
| Romano, and afterwards from an original Drawing 
of RaphaePs, which repreſents our Saviour giving 
| the Keys to St. Peter (and probably is the firſt Sketch- 
ing for the Picture which is one of the ſeven 
Cartoons in Hampton Court.) Theſe Blocks bein 


proved to the Satisfaction of Mr. de Caylus, and 


dther Gentlemen of the Royal Academie des Beaux 
Artes, they were pleaſed to take notice of his 
Endeavours, with all the Civilities practiſed amongſt 

the French Nation to Strangers, (who any ways 


diſtinguiſh themſelves by Merit.) But the un- 


| . generous. Croizat uſed him ſo ill, that with =; 


\ 


In nh 


tte Academy on 
 Fackſon ſays he conceived from this 


[34] ; 
friend Vincent 8 he was obliged to. * 5 
al Concerns with that Virtuoſo. 


The Comie de Caylus was ſhocked at his Beha- 


viour ( eſpecially to a Stranger) and as he had 
called hin to be Aſſiſtant to perfecting 
Undertaking, he generouſly offered to — what | 
was thought to be deficient for his Loſs of Timez | 
but was anſwered with this Reply, That l ; 


of that * 


. of his Acquaintance, and the Diſcoveries be I * 


with theſe Experiments, was a ſufficient Recompenc 


for his Labour, that novwithſtanding the SS | 


of My. Croizat was not agreeable ta bis Wiſhes, be 


was extremely bappy in the Natice and Ref which * 


was paid bim 


by the Comte, and other Gentlemen of 
on this Occaſion. 


-» 


Some time after Mr, — 


that there was another Method of Printing much [| 


more eaſy, with leſs Fatigue 


and Labour, and in | 


all Reſpects more juſt and uniform, than what T 


had been done before in any Attem 


in Chiaro Oſcuro : He likewiſe diſcovered a new 
Scale of Tints, to be done with the fame Num- 


pts to print | 


ber of Blocks, and the Lights are the white Pa- | 


per, which is eaſily conceived by thoſe who have 


examined theſe Sort of Prints, our Countryman | 


at that Time found out a Method to print Wood | 


Blocks almoſt two foot Square with the RollingPreſs, N 


and likewiſe has produced ten politiv 


e Tins in | 


| Chiaro Oſcuro with no more than four Impreſſions; | 


all this was looked on as imp 


ble at that Time. 


Meſſeurs Caylus, Coypel, Mariette, le Seur, and other | 
Conoiſſicurs, treated him as a Viſionary for ad- 


vancing this, and believed i it impoſſible for any | 
Block S 


notice of our excellent Exgliſb 
Painti 
obliged 
done in Chiaro Oſcuro from original Drawings of 
iano, and other great Maſters ; the _ 


(851 


4 Blocks of Wood to ſtand the 22 the Preſſure 
through a Rolling Preſs: 


t when Comte de 
had heard in private what was explained 
to him, this Gentleman found that what ſeemed 


at firſt ſo difficult to comprehend has fince been 
put in Practice, to compleat with a Rolling 1 
the other Works in Chiaro Oſcuro that was finiſned 
for Croizat's Collection, — le Seur a Ne- 
uw of the famous Vincent. 


Prefs 


to be excuſed if i in this Place I n 

Artiſt in Portrait | 
ng, Mr. Arthur Pond, who about this Time 
the Public with a curious Set of Prints, 


1 hope 


Parmegi 
_ ious allow his Works to be the moſt perfect 


any that has been done with a Mixture of Cop- 
per and Wood Blocks printed together: and al- 


tho” it is ſaid that neither his Works or any other 
of that Kind have met with that Encouragement 
which their different Merit deſerves ; yet it is to 
be preſumed, that it is for Want of proper In- 
formation, that the Public has neglected to take 


Notice of what has been eſteemed highly valua- 


ble, ever ſince Prints and ens has been Pro- 
Pagated amongſt bi 


_ collected all the n of living . 
and dead Authors, and taken notice of thoſe who 
had continued the Art of Engraving on Wood, 
and Printing in Chiaro Oſcuro, down to the Year 
2 730 31 muſt now make uſe of the Manuſcript : 


15 Having 


1 3 


: [36] 

to delucidate the Remains of this Art, down to 
this preſent Year 1752. as alſo to give a parti- 
cular Deſcription of his Work during that Period. 
He ſays it was by the Perſuaſion of the Comte 
die Caylus he left Paris to go to ITtah, to perfect 
his Studies in Drawing, and to enquire into the 
Origin of an Art he has ſince ſpent ſo much 
Time and Labour to accompliſn, in Order to 
recommend himſelf to the Notice of his Country. 


| = In the Month of April 1730 he ſet out from 8 ; | 
Paris, in company with an + Engl Painter, | 


with an intent to go to Rome to ſtudy ; and arriv- 
ing at Marſeilles in the South of France, he there 


fell ſick, and left his Comrade to proſecute his 


3 Voyage to Genoa ſix Months before he was able 


to ſtir from that Port. In the Month of Novem- 


| ber, the ſame Year, he ſet out from Marſeilles, 
and ſtaying ſome Weeks at Genoa, Leghorn, Piſa 


and Lucca, he arrived at Florence in the Beginning 


of the Year 1731. He found not one Perſon that 


had the leaſt Practice or Knowledge of his Art in 

any one of theſe Cities, not even Florence, where | 
Vaſſari had formerly printed his Lives of the Pain= | 
ters; he ſays he was encouraged to ſtay there | 


ſome Months at the Requeſt of Signior Barnardo 
Paperini, and the great Duke of Tuſcany Giovan. 


| Gaſton ſent for him, and permitted him to di” | 
cCChourſe freely for almoſt an Hour in his private | 


Apartment concerning his Art. It is well known 
the Encouragement that illuſtrious Prince and 


all his Anceſtors had given to Arts and Sciences, | 


" "I 


© + Mr. Jobn Lewis, a very ingenious Man, whoſe Merits | 


es . 

| whoſe Palace and Gallery of his Court was adorned 
vith moſt exquiſite Workmanſhip of all Sorts. His 
Highneſs's Printer prepared to have had the Heads, 
and the Work of Yaſſari's Lives reprinted, and ſome 
Diſcourſe paſſed with the great Duke concerning 
the Cutting of the Heads; but notwithſtanding our 


Countryman's Deſire to diſplay his Talents in that 
Work at an eaſy Rate, the Affair was dropt, and 


| hs LG as Liberty 8 improve hiſs If in Drawing : 
ems TIES 


| From Florence he went to Polonia, and ſtayed T 
tere a Month to converſe with Signior Moretti, 


an able Engraver on Wood. He there ſaw ſeveral 


| Engravers, who were employed for different Cities 
in [taly ; but their Works are deſcribed to be vaſtly 


inferior to the Pariſian Engravers on Wood. There 


| were ſhewn him ſome Works of a Woman called 
| Fontana of Parma, who was dead ſome Years 
| before that Time, which were moſt exquiſitely well 


drawn, and fo accurately cut on Wood, that the 
Impreſſion equalled any Works of le Seur at Paris, 
But above all, his Friend Moretti obliged him with the 
Sight of ſome original Blocks of Hugo di Carpi, cut 
for printing in Chiaro Oſcuro. It was highly pleaſing 


do our Countryman to contemplate the Works of 


a Man, who was the !nventor of that Method of 


| ; Printing, and took a ſingular Delight in the Con- 
verſation of Moretti, whoſe Modeſty is deſcribed 


in a circumſtantial Manner, in ſatisfying the En- 


| quiries of a Man, who could not expect to be 
treated ſo civilly amongſt a Nation who are dif- 

| fidentof Strangers, eſpecially from one of the ſame 

| Profeſſion, who he plainly ſaw had very cogent . 


8 Reaſons 


* 


f > 
' Reaſons for all the Queſtions he aſked concern - 
ing that Work. 5 . 


From Bolonia he proeceded to Venice, three 
Days before the Feaſt of the Aſcenſion in 1731, 


and was highly ſurprized to find no one Engraver | 
on Wood capable to do ſuch poor Work, he had 


ſeen at Bolonia, As he was powerfully recom- 


mended from Florence to the Signiori Baglioni and | 
Pezzana, two of the greateſt Printers in Europe, | 


the former gave him Hopes of remaining in 

| Venice ſome time, and the other was as much in 

Want of his Works as Baglione. At firſt he thought 
it was a Compliment to a Stranger's Merit, but it 

© was downright Neceſſity which obliged thoſe Gen- 

tlemen to detain him in their Service. With this 


Encouragement, he determined to ſtay ſame con- 
ſiderable Time in Venice, in order to accompliſh 
what he had projected in Paris, and very ſoon a. 
ter his Arrival he had an Interview with Signior | 


Antonio Maria Zannetti : from the Accounts he had 


heard from Mr. Marriette in France of this Mans 1 


Work in Chiaro Oſcuro, he expected to ſee ſome 


vonderful Performance, but Parturiunt montes naſcetur "1 D 
ridiculus mus is a moſt applicable Proverb on this 


Occafion. I who have peruſed this grand Raccolta 


of Zannetti's, muſt acknowledge that they are a | 


trifling Performance, inferior to any Attempts of 


this Kind in our Times ; and indeed it is no | 
Wonder, when we come to know that this Man | 
never uſed a Preſs, nor ſo much as a Hand Roll | 
- to print his Works with. Our Countryman fays | 

| he had room to ſuſpect he neither did cut 


or print theſe Works, which was confirmed 5 * 


| for a few Days; accordingly he let him have an 


[39] 


the poor Men who performed both. But fuck was 
the Vanity of this Author, that he told the Pub- 
lic in his Dedications that he was the Reſtorer of 
that loſt Art, whereas he only drawed them on 
the Blocks, which might have been done as well by 
thoſe that cut and printed them. At this firftInterview 


the low Cunning of this Man was diſcovered ; he 


deſired him to intruſt a Drawing in his Hands 


Original of Parmegiano for four Blocks, which was 
a Venus ſitting on Cuſhions, holding up a Bow 
for a Cupid to graſp at. This Print was done in- 


* tirely in Hugo's manner, with this Difference, that 


no Oſcuro Block has a Contour to reſemble the 
original Drawing it was done from, which is ſel- 
dom ſeen in Hugo's works, the other three Blocks 


: are ſimple, without any regard to the Uſe of ſplit- 


ing Tints, ſince diſcovered, and only practiſed hi- 


T  therto by the firſt Inventor of that Sort of Print- 


ing. Theſe Blocks I have ſeen at Batterſea, as 


dllſo an Impreſſion of a curious ＋ Print cut with 
Lines from a Drawing of the ſame Author, which 


is the half Length of a Woman holding a Vaſe | 
on her Head. Theſe two Prints were cut to ſhew Zan- 


netti, there was a Man came from England to un- 


| "deceive him of his being the Reftaurati of what 


never was loſt. It appears that this Author 
| was highly ſurprized at the firſt Proof of the 
| Menus, and intended to ſend it to his friend Ma- 0 
miete at Paris, to * it on him for an origi- 


Cc 5 nal 


4+ This Block is in the Poſſeſſion of Charks Fredric + wy 
Connie to the Board of Ordinance. | 


i. 


1 1 


nal Print of Hugo's, and dawb'd and cut Holes 


in it to look Worm-caten for that purpoſe. 
Thoſe 'two Prints were performed to ſhew the 


City of Venice, what might be done with the Art 
of Cutting on Wood. The Printers and Bookſellers | 

took great Notice of the Tratti Print, as being a | 
| Specimen of what was moſt uſeful for the Preſs, 


but the ſubtle Zannetti careſſed the Author with 


the higheſt Expreſſions of Zeal for his Service, pro- 1 
teſting he would communicate his Capacity to his | 
Correſpondents all over Europe, which would be 


the Means to advance his Fortune, eſpecially 
amongſt the Engliſþ Quality and Gentry who 
travelled Hay. The Intent of all thoſe fine 
Promiſes was to get the two Sets of Blocks 


into his Hands, which he expected as a Preſent 
for the Uſe of the two original Drawings, from 


which theſe Prints were taken; but this not being 
complyed with, the Reſtaurati expreſſed a Reſent- 


ment at this Refuſal, and took all the Opportu. | 
nities to diſtreſs the Undertakings of any Sort per- 
formed by Mr. Fackſan, _ n. Tours = | 


licence in Venice. 
1 


1 3 been the more — in my - An 
concerning Signior Zannetti's oppoſing the Works 
and Induſtry of our Countryman. And tho? this 
Man had very little influence with the Nobleman 
Baglioni, or his Uncle Signior Lorenzo Pezzana, fer 
wWhoſe Printing-houſes he was employed for ſone 
Tears; yet there's a moſt. melancholy Relation | 
of this Man's Cruelty, diſtended in the Manuſcript, | 
concerning Zannetti's intermedling with the Direction 


of the Prints, that were cut by our Author on 


Wood, 


rr Gr rn „ee 
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1 

| Wood, for the Hiſtoria Sacra printed by Gio. Batta 

Albrizzi. The Malice of this Man was taken notice 

of by that truly noble Patriccii Phillipo Farſetti, 

who took our Countryman under his Protection, 

aud filenced the Impertinence of the pretended Re- 
| faurati, by obliging him no longer to interfer 


| with the Works of a Man he was no ways qua- 


| jiged to inſtruct in any Shape whatſoever ; nay, 


further, this generous Mecenati diſburſed above two 
| hundred Sequins for Signior Abrixzi, and paid our 


Author for the whole Set of Prints, containing 136 
ni Number, and ſaw that Work compleated, which 
has fince done Honour to the Proprietor's Print- 


3 ing-houſe. OC * 


Vo fooner was this Work diſpatched, thanSignior 
Peꝛana required a new Set of Wood Prints to be 


cut for his Biblia Sacra, which were to ſerve for 
| aFolio and a Quarto Impreſſiion, by placing Or- 
| naments round the Folio Meaſure, and the Prints 


| only for the Quarto. They were Twenty-four in 
Number, and Five of the principal Hiſtories in 


each Piece, to be placed at the Beginning of each 
Bock of the ſacred Writing, ſo as not to interupt 
_ | the Reading with intermitting Sculptures, which 


before that Time was complained of as being uſed 


in former printed Bibles; where Cuts are introduced. 


This Work was intirely left to Mr. Fackſon's own 


| Care to diftribute it as his Genius led him. 


Whilſt it was in Hand, he had time to conſider on his 


4 favourite Work in Chiaro Oſcuro, and by intervals 5 


examined what he projected at Paris. He began 
4 firſt to make experiments with Tints, and having | 


| Proved that Four Impreſſions could produce Ten 
| poſitive Tints, beſides Tratti and Lights ; he re- 
F Sus 17 „„ 


[4] 


ſolved to try a large Piece from Rubens's Judgment 


of Solomon, with an intent to prove what could be 


done with the Efforts of a Type Preſs before he | 
launched into greater Expences with another Ma. | 
chine. For this purpoſe he communicated h 
Intention to Signior Pezzana to erect a Prefs in 
his own Houſe, and defired to know if this Li. 


berty would be permitted to a Stranger, who had ng 
other Views ts print any thing but Works of a new 
Invention, and that it would be very inconvenient 


for him to trouble his Preſſes with fuch Experiment. 
Signior Pezzana ſaw no objection to erect 2 
Prefs in the Authot's Houſe, and if any thing of | 


that kind ſhould occur, he propoſed it- might g 
in his Name, that he would advance any Ex- 


| 8 to facilitate the Undertaking, and ordered . 
his Carpenter to prepare Materials for erecting a4 
Preſs in Mr. Jactſons Houſe according to hs | * 


, 


5 This being done, he makes a Tryal with for ? 


Blocks, and found the Tints anſwer all his Ex 


pectation, but the Impreſſion would by no mes 
cCcorreſpond with his Wiſhes. I have ſeen a Proof 
of this Print in the Author's Poſſeſſion (for it never | 


Was publiſhed) it is much larger for one Sheet, 


than any of the Prints of Hugo, Alberto Durer, . 
dirrea Andriano, Coriolanus, Huberto Golzius, L' Aleman, | 


le Seur, Moretti, or other Authors who had pe-“ 
formed works in printing Chiaro Oſcuro with a | 
Type Preſs; and this Impreſſion is equally as clean | 
and well regiſtered as any of the old Prints; but | 
our Countryman was not content with this Efſay, | 
neither would he give over his Attempts, IK | 


"0 
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| Numbers of others, who found the great Obſtacle 
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| theſe Impreſſions could ſcarcely be allowed to be 
| alike, whereas Mr. Fackſon may with caſe under- 
| fake to print a Hundred Thouſand if required, 
| fo uniform that the moſt curious Eye would 


CGſtinguiſh any difference in the Tint. 


4 This. Machine was finiſhed in the Year 1735, 
| to the great Satisfaction of a Man who ſurmount. 
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(and the only Cauſe of laying this Sort of Print- 


ung aſide) conſiſted in the Impreſſion. He found 
there were other means to 


employed beſides 
2 Type Preſs, and having examined the Theory 
of his Invention it in Practice, by erecting a 
Rolling Preſs of another Conſtruction than what 


|, Whilſt I am on this Subject concerning a Rolling 
| Prefs, I muſt take notice from my Manuſcript of 
what had paſſed in Paris, in diſcourſe with Meſſieurs 


Caylus, Coypel, Mariette, when Mr. Jackſon at firſt 
poſed ſuch a Machine for printing Wood Blocks. 


It was looked on as ridiculous for him to advance, 


chat his Materials for Printing could reſiſt a Force 
| . which ſqueezed and flattened ſuch hard Metals as 
Silver, Steel or Copper; yet it has been demon- 
ſtrated to me and others, that this very Motion pre- 


ces an Impreſſion equal Mm 


do a Drawing by hand, and much more expeditious, 
Vith only one Man's Strength, than what could poſ- 
ſibly be performed with the united Strength of 


twenty Men at a Type or any other Preſs that 


has hitherto been made uſe of ſince the firſt Inven- 


tion of Printing; nay what is more, not one of 


cd 


hardly 


Pn ᷑ꝙſl.ſf„w 
ed all the Difficulties and Expences which attend. 
ed his Invention. But the immenſe Labour and 


Study required in this Undertaking, beſides his 
Employment in engraving for the Preſs to fupport 


an Engraver at Ancona, who was encouraged by the 
Repreſentative of the Head of a great Printing- 


houſe at that time erecting in Venice, and was 
determined to oblige him to accept of ſuch Prices | 
for his Engravings, conſiderably leſs than what | 
the aforeſaid Gentleman had paid him for ſuch | 
like Works. This not being complyed with, the | 
cruel Director of that new Houſe took all Oppor- 


tunities to diſtreſs him; and as his chief Support 


came from his Labours for the Printing-houſes, | 
and others copying his Works for ten times leſſer 
Prices than he poſſibly could afford; theſe Acci- 
dents made him contrive how to ſupport himſelf | 
by other means, (tor he plainly ſaw his Bread ws | 


the Charge, threw him into a violent Fever, which 
had like to carry him off; two Months he ws | 
in a deplorable Condition, and given up by all | 
Friends and Family; but Providence having re. | 
ſerved him for other purpoſes, he no ſooner ap- | 
peareil abroad, but he had the Mortification to her- 
and fee that all the choice Works he had done 
to adorn the Books printed by the Signiori Bogle | 
mi and Pezzana, were copyed and multilated by | 
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taken from him by this baſe Practice) and unde. 


took at firſt to print a Paper for hanging Rooms, | 


done in Oyl with his new Machine, which had all 


the Effect propoſed, and Conditions of carrying | 
on a Trade at Venice of this Kind were ſent over 
to the late Mr, Robert Dunbar; but he dying before 


2 — . 


[45] 


| | his Undertaking came to Maturity, it was laid aſide 
at that Time. . 
Notwithſtanding all theſe Diſappointments and 
Loſſes, Mr. Fackſox was reſolved not to ſink under 
his Misfortunes, but undertook to perfect his Diſ- 


. ; coveries, from a Drawing after a Braſs Statue done 


'by Gio. di Bolognia, which is in the Poſſeſſion of 


the preſent Engliſb Conſul Mr. Foſeph Smith. This 


I "was done with four Blocks, in imitation of the 
I Prints of Andrea Andriano the Contemporian of 


8 | 


Hugo di Carpi, and was printed in the Type Preſs, | 


* | which occalionned a Crack in one of the Blocks. 


1 thoſe fort of Preſſes. Some time after the ſame 
Gentleman let him have a Painting done by Rem- 


brandt in Chiaro Oſcuro, repreſenting a Deſcent of 


| the Croſs. As this Painting was extremely favour- 
| able for this ſort of Printing, he endeavoured to 
I diſplay all his Art in this Performance, and the 
| Drawing of Rembrand?'s Stile is intirely preſerved 


- | in this Print; it is dedicated to Mr. Smith, who 
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| generouſly gave the Prints to all Gentlemen who 
| came to Venice at that time in order to recom- 


mend . the Talents of a Man whoſe Induſtry 


| might pleaſe the curious, and at leaſt be of ſome 
| Ve to procure him Encouragement to proceed in 
_ | other Works of that Kind © 


This Print was examined byMeſſieurs Charles Fre- 
derick and Smart Lethuillier, who with Mr. Joſeph 

| *=ith, in the Year 1739, propoſed that he ſhould 

| Undertake the large Work in Chiaro Oſcuro, fince 
Publiſhed from the Paintings of Titiano, Tintaretto, 


1 46 3 | 
Giacomo Baſſano, and Paulo Veroneſe. As my Intent 


is to deſcribe this Work at large, 1 ſhall firſt n. by 


form the · Publick that the Undertaker of it was 
intirely at the Direction of the Gentlemen who | 
at firſt propoſed i it to be done by Subſcription ; the 
| Propofals in French, and the Conditions 
therein, were drawn up as they thought proper, | 
without conſulting the Difficulties that muſt attend | 


_ anEnterprize that required ſome Years to accompliſh, | 


However generous their ownSubſcriptions might be, 
and the Intereſt they might procure from others, 
the Event has fhewn that Mr. Jactſon fuffered 
greatly in this Enterprize ; and it had been much 
|  berter for his Intereſt had he came to Englau t 
the Time it was begun, rather than ſtay to finiſh | 
a Work, which hitherto has hardly payed forin | 
Expence with what came from the Subſcription; | 
and as for any future Sale that can be * 
it will not recompenſe its Author for the immenſe 
Labour and Charge he was at, to make good the | 
Conditions drawn = in the n to his Sub» | 


5 : ſcribers. 


The ff Print that was ; publiſhed i in this Work | 


was from a Picture of Titiano in the Domini - 5 


can Church of St. Giovanni and Paulo in Yema, | 


repreſenting the Murder of St. Peter Mart: | 


| of that Order, with his Companion fling from | | 
the fight of ſo much A $ 


2d. The Chl of our Saviour, from 1214 
= of Paul Vercneſe on the ſhutting | 
Leaves which cover the Organ in the Church 
of St. een | 

3d. The 1 
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3d. The Maſſacre ef the CERES from a Paint- 


ing of Tintoretto in the lower Hall or Schuola 
of the Bank of St. Rocea. 8 


th. The Sepulchre or Burying of our Saviour, 


from a Painting of Giacomo Baſſano in the 
Church of the Seminary at Padua. f 


sth. A votary Picture of the Virgin, with other 


Saints, from a Painting of Paolo Veroneſe in 
the Sacriſtia or Veſtry o the Nuns at | St. Za 


charia i in Venice, 


Gb The Marriage of St. Catharine, painted by 


Paulo Veroneſe from the high Altar-piece in the 


Church dedicated to that Saint in Venice. Theſe 
Six Sheets were finiſhed the firſt Year, which 
was very fatal; for the Spaniſh War breaking ; 
cout, our Engl: :/ Gentlemen were ſmall in Num- 
ber in Hop? in compariſon with what they 


had 


in preceding Years. Notwithſtanding ſo 


| little Encouragement to be hoped for, our Au- 
_ thor was reſolved to periſh in the Undertaking 
rather than difappoint thoſe few, who had ge- 
nerouſſy contributed their 22 o carry : 
on the Work. | 5 


= In the beginning of 1 740 he began theDraving : 


ot the great Crucifixion inThree Sheets from the 


Painting of Tintoretto in the Albergo of St. Rocca, 
and was ; ſeen drawing the Blocks in the Preſence 

of the Right Honourable Marquis of Harting- 

ton, Sir Roger Newdigate, Sir Boucher Wrey, and 


other 


148] 1 
other Gentlemen of Diſtinction, who were 
pleaſed to favour his Endeavours in a diſtin- 
guiſhed — ng” their Reſidence in f 


"0 enice. 


5 8th The Miracle * St, Mart's Apparition to 
Chriſtian cruelly tormented by the Turks to 
make him renounce his Faith, painted by 


* Tintoretto between the Windows in the end 


of the upper Hall of the Scuola di St. Maru, | © 
eſteemed to be the greateſt Performance of 


that Painter. This was done in two Sheets. 


gth. The Marriage of Cans i in Galilee, painted by 
Paulo Veroneſe in the Reffettory or Hall of | 
the Benediftin Monks in the Ifland of St. 


| George's, eſteemed the moſt conſpicuous and Þ 


beſt preſerved Picture of chat — ad | 
EY done in two ſheets. ” 2 


Theſe t threePiftures diſtributed | into TE Sheets | | | 
was the greateſt and moſt difficult Ente | 
| hitherto extant in Chiaro Oſcuro, and too goal 1 


ing, Cutting and Printing, before they were 
| finiſhed, and all done 1 in — Manner with 
: | Improvements. 


8 1 WY The ate of the Virgin accuoding 
do the Jew Cuſtom at the Age of 12 Years, 


about Twenty Months to accompliſh the Draw- | 


from a Painting of Titiano in the Albergo of 
the Scuola della Carita. This Piece is done in 
Three Sheets, and the Oſcuro Block is full of * 


in 42 


* 


1 Hatch-work, to diſplay the Author's Capacity, 


— * 7 


1 (:49:1: 
1 uni imitation of the Manner of Andrea Andria 
LY Cao CL N Corialams. 


11th; The votary Picture at the high Altar in the 


ino, repreſenting five Saints looking up to 
Virgin in the Clouds; as the five Saints had 


; nnn 6— _— 


ſeen on Boards, it is reckoned one of the ca- 


Name to it in the place as is ſhewn in that 
Print. Mr. Fackſon in this Piece undertook 
do convince the. Curious, that the manner of 
| - Croſs Hatchining the Shadowing, as practiſed 

| - AMbherto Darer, was never loſt, but only neglect- 


Works of that Kind. 


| the Church of the Saluti under the Cupola. 


. ture of Paolo Veroneſe, in the Collection of 
Mr. Conſul Smith. 


Carita, on the Tight hand Altar at the Entry of . 
_ the Church. 
6: YI 5th. Our 


gh The Refurreftion of Lazarus, froma Paint> 
ing of Leandro Baſſan in the Church. of the 


Church of St. Nicola di Frarii painted by Ti- 


formerly been cut on Wood from Titian's own 
— on the Block, which only is half the 
Picture, as it afterwards was painted and now 


pital Works of that great Painter, who put hia 


1 
* 


7. 


ccd on account of the difficulty that at? D 


I The Deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt, fo Pg 
Painting of Titian over one of the Altars in 


A 12th Pharaoh's s Daughter ordering Moſes to be 
taken out of the River, from an original Pic- 


3 [57] 
pry Our Saviour in the Garden, from an 


9 — 


— — Pier of Glarnte J 
| Beſs in the Collection of Conſul Smith, 


riginal Drawing of Giacomo , inthe | 
| Culletonof „ — " 6 


| Concerning — it was proper 
— 8 this Place, 
wich Candour, will find as much Art 


Branch of En 
— inti 


Courage and Induſtry to perform a Work which no 
Nation hitherto has attain het in our times 


_- ST by che Curious as molt excellent | 
that way. : * 


I muſt confeſs my Partialicy for the 1 1 


EY Dives and Lazarus, done in two Sheets from 4 


to give an Ac- "2-7 
= — — admit of IF 

the main Scope of it appears to ſhew that no eſteemed | 
wing on Wood was ever loſt, and | 
y neglected in England, we ought © | 
as * Artiſt of our own Country, who | 
Rn pete ns French, that he had the | 


in all the various manners of the Ancients, and has | 


of. an Artiſt whatſoever ;. but when I conſider the | 


this Man underwent in Venice to complet 
r 


1 


w | 
8 
3 
of |] 


in that City, that alone was 
| | Jy aſide all T 


chat muſt attend ſuch U 


| how one 2 
n ſour Tears 2 Months. 


| Breathing 


— K W * 


 anAcquarello, This Wark was taken Notice of 55 | 
bs — Honourable the Earl of Holderneſs, who 93 


* — — Methods 
| Artiſt, Numbers are convinced already, that the 
| printing Copper plates done with Fumo or Mezzo- 
| 70, are * * ſubject to wear out the ſooneſt of 


LS = © r utc dit Sis 
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of all Inventors, who ſeldom meet ( in their own 
; tiqne) but with ſmall ſucceſs. Whoever reflects in 


lar, what this Man ſuffered from the 
n ay ftre- 
— endeavouring to onour to the Preſſes 

4 enough io mie him 
houghts of Art ; but if we conſider 
him under the Load of ;, Care and Trouble, 


it is ſurpri ek 


No — was that aa... and a kale 
required after that immenſe Fatigue, in the 
publiſhed fix Landfſkips in Imitation of Painting 


1 


3 


Ferne 
3 222 


to explain the Difference, and make 
appear impracticable for an Engraver 


i = 


on Wood 
perform d by that French 


|  Pablick of his Undertakings in England. 


r 52 1 : 3 
any fort of Engraving on that Metal. Had this ons 
Article been properly conſidered, le Blond, muſt have 
ſeen the impoſſibility of printing any Quantity 
from his repeated Impreſſions of Blue, Red, and 
"Fellow Plates, fo as to produce only Twenty of theſe 

printed Pictures to be alike. This is obvious to every | 
| N85 who has any Knowledge, or has ſeen the clean- 


ng of Coppe 1 wee after the Colour was laid on; 


| the delicqre 5 ing of the Fleſn muſt infallibly wear 


out every time the Plate is cleaned, and all the tender | 


light Shadowing of any Colour muſt ſoon become 
yhite in proportion as the Plate wears. The Nature 


of Impreſſion being overlooked at firſt, was the pri- 
cipal Cauſe that Undertaking came to nothing, 


notwithſtanding the immenſe Expence the Proprie- | 
tors were at to have a few imperfect Proofs at beſt, | 


ſince it is evident they could be no other. The new | 


"Invented Method of printing in Colours by Mr. | 
Fackſon is under no Apprehenſion of being wore out 


Jo ſoon ; he had Notice of le Blond's Enterprize inn 


Paris, and his Countrymen, who were the firſt that 
_ diſcovered theConſequences that muſt Infallibly enſue | 
thereon, took care to communicate to the Public 2 


their Opinion of it, which occaſioned that Method | 


of Printing to be laid aſide. Whatever has been done | 
by our Engliſh Artiſt, was all printed with Wood | 


Blocks with a ſtrong Relievo, 5 in Subſtance ſuſſi- 
cient to draw off almoſt any number that may ber | 


quired. Thus having finiſhed with all the Works he | 


N in Tah, we ſhall next inform — : 


a | 


to a Callicoe Manufactory 


he had been concerned in before; and havi 
mained there for ſome Time, he "conſidered | 
_ Callicoe dying and his Method of Printing had no 
Relation one with the other, except that the Im- 
preſſion was pert 


to thoſe whoſe Diſpoſition 


| us intirely at Liberty to finiſh the Improvements 
he had diſcovered abroad. Some Years paſt he 


| printing a new invented Paper 
| publiſhing theſe Sort of Works 

| this Inquiry, it will be proper to 

. — of — — 


Al. Tha are other Drawi 


RS + 
At his Arrival * 


another Sort of Impreſſion different from any Works 


ormed with Wood Blocks. This 
made him chooſe to relinquiſh the Drawing Part 
might incline them to 
proſecute their Studies in that Way, that he might 


has employed his Tame in making Drawings, and 
gave occaſion for 
give the Public 


ft, The Drawings i are of a new 8 ſome 
of them are four Foot and upwards in Height, 
with a proportionate Breadth, and admits of 
various Objects in the Middle of the Draw 
ing, ſo as to appear — all round the 


Room. 


indeed any Colour that may be choſen) af 


which admits different Objects in the Mid- 


dle, ſuch as Maſks, Trophies, &c. This 
- ue _e be * — a Chiaro 8 


e 


| he dere Foor fix Inches in Length by ao 


| de Delray. Jt is wo be hoped 
| the Public will encourage this Und 


ackſon intends to publiſh in 
ORD LP 


Public, that Mr. 
the Month of O# 


in Height, . 
of Parms, reprel 


[As it is 1 as a pang ; 
of the ſame Meaſure, the others — to | repre- 
| fent Pieces of Hiſtory, Pictures, and Landſcapes 


| Man who has ſpent the greateſt Part of . Lie 
in ſearching after and improving an Art, believed 


Sx by all to be loſt, and hes reflerad it to che Con- 


. dition we now fee it in his "OW 
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